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FRESHWATER YARN; 

BEING Y* TRUE AND VERACIOUS 

LOG of y e BOATS "FURY" and «KATE," 

WHILE ON AN 

EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

In y Month of August, 
A.D. 1861 : 

Done by y* Three Officers in Charge thereof, \h :— 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM BROWN, LIEUT. HENRY JONES, 

LIEUT. JOHN ROBINSON. 

To y 8 which are superadded sundry 

SKETCHES, 

By y 8 Hydrographer and Draughtsman, 

LIEUT. ROBINSON ; 

Y' whole now edited, collated, emendated, and corrected, 
By CAPTAIN BROWN. 




PROLOGUE. 



The following sketch was written for private 
circulation, and therefore may hope to be 
leniently criticised. Whatever may be its defects, 
it is a narrative of facts, and, as such, is entitled 
to some attention ; though the manner in which 
these facts are treated may be fair game for 
criticism. 



November \ 1865. 
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Turn littore fun em 
Diripere, excussosque jubet laxare rudentes. 
Tendunt vela Noti : ferimur spumantibus undis, 
Qua cursum ventusque gubernatorque vocabant. 
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A FRESHWATER YARN. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



"DROWN, Jones, and Robinson have often ap- 
peared before the public, and as often with the 
most gratifying success. Their exploits have been 
chronicled in books of all sorts and sizes, from 
folio to octodecimo ; and still Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson continue to produce, and the world in 
general continue to read, volume after volume of 
their spirit-stirring adventures. So, very naturally, 
B., J., and R. give forth from time to time accounts 
of their doings. 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson are persons who, 
in their ordinary capacities, are unknown to fame. 
It matters little, or rather, not at all, whether they 
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2 A Freshwater Tarn., 

be men civil or men military, men professional or 
men commercial, men great or men small : it is 
sufficient to say that Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
meeting at the Tag-Rag Club one very hot day in 
July, 1 86 1, bethought themselves that everybody 
was going out of town, and that it behoved them 
to do likewise ; looking at the question, as Jones 
euphuistically put it, merely from a sanitary or 
hygienic point of view. 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson were accordingly 
thenceforth bound on a "Vacation Ramble." 
The question naturally arose whither : Jones's 
suggestion of an American tour was rejected, as 
being pretentious and imprudent, in the then state 
of affairs ; Robinson's proposition of Highland 
pedestrianism was also rejected, as being common- 
place ; Brown claims the credit of the idea on 
which they decided to act ; and its announcement 
was received with bursts of acclamation by his 
companions. It was carried out in the manner 
hereinafter described. 

Lest any reader should set out on this untried 
journey without due notice of what he may expect, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson would warn him that 
in this most veracious chronicle he will find no 
vivid or graphic delineations of scenery, no bril- 
liant touches of humour, no profound philosophical 
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examination of human character,— but a plain 
matter-of-fact narrative of a very delightful trip. 

Further : it matters little who is the narrator; it 
is sometimes Brown, sometimes Jones, sometimes 
Robinson. Let it be granted, to avoid trouble- 
some and impertinent questions, that Brown edited 
the materials which had been collected by Jones ; 
and that Robinson illustrated the production with 
sketches from his own inimitable pen. 

Their enterprise will develope itself as they tell 
of it It was neither too romantic nor too matter- 
of fact ; neither Quixotic nor tame : involving a 
little pluck, somewhat of exertion, and an immense 
deal of enjoyment. 
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The First Day. 5 

the relative positions in which the party found 
themselves in the course of their travels. 

Seniores priores : Jones : a muscular frame, of 
the ordinary height ; a clear-cut face, surrounded 
by clusters of brown whiskers ; and a deep bass 
voice : behold the external Jones. Devoted to 
genuine art in Ecclesiastical architecture ; honest, 
steadfast, and true. 

Robinson: a compact figure, a little under the usual 
height, and a merry face. Genus, artist; differentia, 
pre-Raphaelite ; withal, a dry, quaint joker, and, 
unfortunately, an inveterate punster. 

Brown : last, but by no means least (in his own 
estimation) ; a little above the ordinary height, 
with a face remarkable for nothing in particular ; 
very short-sighted, and hence wearing spectacles .; 
professing to belong to the extreme "modern" 
school in art, poetry, and every thing else, and 
therefore an admirer of Millais, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
et hoc genus omne; an old boating man, and a 
staunch oar. In most of his sympathies siding 
with, and sided with by Robinson, and in many of 
them by Jones. 

They marched down to the river-side, where lay 
the vessels that were to bear them on their voyage. 
One, the " Fury," was a neat pair-oared gig ; the 
other a light, elegant outrigged funny, yclept the 
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"Kate;" both built by Bathurst of Tewkesbury. 
They only waited long enough on the barge to 
"peel," and then stepped at once into their pretty 
little craft, Jones and Robinson manning the 
"Fury," aud Brown the "Kate;" and swift and 
strong were the strokes that sped them on their 
way. 

At this juncture Jones and Robinson were ap- 
prehensive, from former experience, that Brown 
would become poetical, and either quote Tennyson 
(vid. supra), or (the saints forefend) one or more 
of his own effusions ; but he merely perpetrated 
this outrageous pun : " Why is this the first river 
in England V* Jones growled, Robinson grunted, 
but neither answered; so Brown triumphantly 
replied, " Because it is the Avon (A 1) !" After he 
had made the necessary explanations, he was 
severely reprimanded, and pulled on in silence. 

The expedition being now fairly under way, the 
party resolved to adopt a code of rules and 
regulations for the maintenance of order and 
convenience. 

So Jones, from his general straightforwardness 
and shrewdness, was appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Rob- 
inson, from his aptness at repartee, Chaffer-General 
to the Forces : and, from his artistic skill, Chief 
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Hydrographer and Draughtsman to the Expedition ; 
while Brown, who was well up in boating matters, 
and knew the river, was made Captain-General 
and Pioneer. 

The most noteworthy of the rules were these : 
No beverage to be allowed but beer (unless any 
other should be preferred) ; no water to be drunk 
(unless nothing else could be got) ; no smoking to 
be allowed (to any one who did not like it) ; each 
to submit to all orders from the Captain (unless it 
were deemed inexpedient to do so); and the 
like. 

Furthermore, this was decreed : That, Whereas 
it would be advisable for the sake of posterity, that 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson should publish a 
History of their Voyages and Travels : and, For- 
asmuch as there were already numerous guide- 
books to most of the places that they would visit : 
Therefore they should only describe such places 
as were not mentioned in such guide-books 
aforesaid, or such as were peculiarly pleasing and 
specially gratifying unto their own eyes ; and such 
scenes to be forthwith sketched by the Chief 
Draughtsman. 

Thus it seemed good to Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. 

Of course the sun shone, and the birds sang, and 
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the water sparkled and " all that sort of thing, 
you know," as Jones irreverently puts it ; but 

" The cloud came on before its time ;" 

and just as they were reaching Strensham, the first 
lock on the river, six mileS from the " ancient 
borough " of Tewkesbury, the rain caught them, and 
down it came in torrents. Brown, who was in 
advance,, in his capacity of Pioneer, took shelter 
under a bridge ; Jones and Robinson more wisely, 
squeezed themselves and their fortunes into a thick 
osier bed, until the storm should abate. At last it 
cleared up, and Brown pulled back in search of the 
two lost ones. Then occurred the first catastrophe 
of the voyage; the unfortunate Brown caught his 
left scull against the bank, and in a moment the 
rowlock snapped, and he drifted helplessly down 
the stream towards Jones and Robinson. A growl 
(as usual) from Jones, and a chuckle (also as usual) 
from Robinson, greeted the unlucky wight as he 
floated down to them, and then, fastening the 
" Kate " by her painter to the stern of the " Fury," 
he seated himself, with savage grumblings, to act 
as coxswain for his friends. 

Strensham lock was easily, passed. Above the 
lock the " Fury " came in violent collision with a 
small steam-boat which was going down the river, 
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and whose occupants had apparently no control 
whatever over the movements of their craft; but 
fortunately no damage was done. Robinson's 
chaffing powers here came into play for the first 
time, and he showed a knowledge of river slang, 
and an aptness in the use of it, which was very 
gratifying to his companions, and equally dis- 
comfiting to the coxswain of the steam-boat 

Note — Here, as everywhere, the sweet serenity 
of Robinson's countenance, even when indulging 
in the most vociferous abuse, was so remarkable 
as quite to disarm and disable for angry retort the 
victims of his wrath. 

On they went again to Nafford, the next lock, 
which lies four miles beyond Strensham. Here 
they encountered their first serious obstacle, in the 
shape of a portage. Robinson has given us an 
admirably true picture of the " dauntless three," 
during their efforts to haul the boats up an almost 
perpendicular bank, and then to re-launch them 
down another, equally steep, above the lock. At 
last it was done, by dint of much tugging, and the 
expenditure of a great deal of the wind and patience 
of Brown and Jones ; Robinson treating it very 
lightly, as well he might, seeing that he contented 
himself with sitting down on the bank with his 
hands in his pockets, chaffing his more industrious 
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friends. After this they pulled on again, despite 
sundry discontented hints from Brown that "he 
was awfully hot," that "he wanted some beer,' 
that "he should have a pipe," and so on ; all such 
propositions being indignantly scouted by Jones 
and Robinson. 

Another portage at Pershore Weir, and then 
the huge, deep lock at Pershore itself was passed, 
and they found themselves in the broad pool 
opposite the ugliest little town in the County of 
Worcester. 

Here Brown found a carpenter of sufficient in- 
telligence to do the repairs of his boat^ and while 
the rowlock was being mended, the three strolled 
into the town in search of provender. The bar- 
maid at the "Three Tuns" looked aghast, as well 
she might, at the twice, yea, I believe thrice, 
emptied pewters of fabulous dimensions, and the 
remains of the quartern loaf and double Glo'ster 
cheese which she had submitted to the hungry 
travellers. But Brown gave his friends and sub- 
ordinates but little time for rest, and insisted on 
starting again as soon as they had finished their 
luncheon. 

At four o'clock they left Pershore, and wound 
round Bredon Hill for some nine miles more, with 
portages at Wyre and Cropthorne. For some 
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distance the river here passes through a very 
delightful country, with a lofty wooded bank on 
the one side, and a broad expanse of meadows on 
the other. 

Concerning Cropthorne, Brown had a long story 
to tell, having stopped there the year before, and 
having been, to his great disgust, mistaken for a 
"tramp." They reached the pretty village of 
Fladbury about dusk, and this the Captain decided 
should be their stopping-place for the night ; with 
due recognition of the plucky pulling of Jones and 
Robinson, he gave the word, " Easy all," at Flad- 
bury Lock, and having effected the portage, they 
laid the boats snugly and daintily among the rushes 
at the river-side, above the lock. 

A ferry-boat worked by a rope took them across 
to the village in which they proposed to take up 
their quarters. The first thought was to go to the 
inn, order a " heavy tea," and secure beds; this 
done, they wandered about to reconnoitre. The 
sight of the very ugly and uninteresting church, and 
the general air of extreme drowsiness pervading 
the place, soon drove them across the ferry again, 
and into the cool, calm fields by the river-side, 
and there they walked and talked. 

I believe that at this time pipes were produced 
and smoked by, say, two-thirds of the tourists, and 
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Brown related a few of what he was pleased to call 
his " Life Experiences," much to the edification of 
his auditors. Such glorious evenings as that one 
seldom sees. Wondering much at the tranquil 
beauty of the sweet, placid stream, as it absorbed 
the deep shadows of the heavy foliage that over- 
hung it, they strolled back, and recrossing the 
ferry returned to the inn. They supped ; and a 
famous supper it was ; such fresh eggs, and deli- 
cious ham, and new country bread, and sweet milk, 
and home-brewed beer, as never mortals before 
tasted. 

Scarcely a word was spoken until they laid 
down their knives and forks, and then they 
went once more for a quiet saunter. Strolling 
down again to the river-side, throwing themselves 
at full length in a punt, and letting it float in the 
bright moonlight just above the weir, with the 
music of the rushing water in their ears, they 
dreamed, and made poetry, and joked, and talked 
nonsense for an hour, and then returned to the 
"Anchor"; and a picturesque enough looking 
place it was. 

"Sketch that, Jack," quoth Jones to Robinson. 

"Til try," said Robinson, "but I don't know 
whether the moon-shadows won't make it too dark. 
Brown, I want you a minute." 
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« Well r 

*• Stand there, will you. That's it." And lean- 
ing on Brown's shoulders, Robinson quickly 
transferred to paper, by the light of the moon, the 
quaint old gabled inn. 

But decidedly the most romantic episode of the 
day was the strange adventure of two of the party 
in this primitive region. 

Just as Jones and Robinson, who occupied a 
double-bedded room, might have been supposed 
to have divested themselves of a considerable 
portion of their attire, they were astonished by a 
knock at their door, and a voice from without, 
which was understood to say, 

" Plaze, zur, me and my missus wants to go to 
bed." 

"Go to bed, my good friends, by all means," 
sang out Robinson, comfortably ensconcing him- 
self between the sheets. 

"Oh, certainly," echoed Jones, affably; "don't 
sit up on any account." 

"But we must come through" your room, zur, 
plaze, axing yer pardin," returned the landlord. 

It appears that the house had been built before 
passages were invented. This was a state of 
affairs which had not been contemplated by the 
sleepy travellers. Robinson, however, declared 
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his intention of staying where he was, and Jones, 
in a state of classic undress, took up a defiant 
attitude behind the bed-curtains, while the worthy 
couple, looking quite frightened, trudged through 
to their own apartment 
After their exertions the Three slept in peace. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE SECOND DAY. 



*"pHE next morning (Tuesday) they were up by 
six o'clock. We regret to have to record 
that the depraved tastes of Brown led him to par- 
take of malt liquor, even at this early hour ; and 
he induced Jones and Robinson to follow his 
example ; strangely enough, they felt all the better 
for it. 

It was very jolly pulling in the clear, bright, cool 
morning, and a good spurt round the "Horse- 
shoe" soon brought them to the lock at Chadbury. 
A beautiful bit of scenery that " Horse-shoe" is, 
too. The curve from which it takes its name is 
formed by a range of gently-rising thickly-wooded 
hills, at whose feet winds the broad stream of the 
Avon ; and every now and then,th rough miniature 
defiles, the party caught a glimpse of the rich tracts 
of country beyond. 
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The lock at Chadbury proved a rather more 
awkward one than its predecessors, the bank 
being steep and high. At Fladbury Brown had 
temporarily resigned the " Kate" to Jones, and the 
result was that Robinson and Brown, with con- 
siderable sacrifice of personal ease, had effected the 
portage of the " Fury" before the " Kate" hove 
in sight ; whereupon a broadside of chaff was dis- 
charged by Robinson at the luckless Jones. 

Another hour's pull brought the fleet to Eve- 
sham, at nine o'clock ; and having passed under 
the massive stone bridge which connects the town 
with its suburb of Bengeworth, they landed, and 
with oars, sculls, and all other impedimenta on 
their shoulders, marched up to the town, to the 
great wonder and astonishment of all the dwellers 
round about that region. 

The "Crown" Hotel appeared most likely to 
accord with their ideas of comfort and propriety, 
and here they took up their quarters. The house, 
like many of the old hostelries (among others, the 
" Tabard," in Southwark, and the " New Inn," at 
Gloucester) enclosed a square, with an open 
gallery or balcony running round three of its sides. 
Robinson's pencil and sketch-book were out in a 
moment, and after a little scribbling, he produced 
the picture which you see. 
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Said Jones to ikown confidentially, "Brown, 
are you hungry?" 

'•'Rather," replied Brown; and "A few," chimed 
in Robinson. 

Thereupon a commissariat committee sat im- 
mediately ; and the result was, briefly, ham, eggs, 
beefsteaks, coffee, etc. For some time nothing was 
heard in the room in which the Three were assem- 
bled, save a clatter of knives and forks, and anon 
a cry an it were from the daughters of the horse- 
leech. The captain was the first to break the 
silence with an appeal first to his watch, and then 
to Jones and Robinson, who were still vigorously 
attacking the huge round of beef which had been 
brought in after every thing else had been de- 
molished. A little gentle chaff ensued on the part 
of Robinson, who accused Brown and Jones of 
"flagging"; and this became a household word 
among them. 

After breakfast they strolled forth to look at the 
town, whose Antiquated appearance rejoiced them 
hugely; moreover, the churches attracted their 
attention. Jones and Robinson, experts and 
monomaniacs on architectural subjects, instantly 
burst forth into impassioned declamation ; while 
the more impassive Brown, pipe in mouth and 
hands in pockets, patiently listened, with an occa- 
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sional nod of approval or grunt of dissent, to the 
sage remarks of his better informed companions. 

Jones, having taken his seat on a tombstone, 
and waving his hand with an air of authority, sic 
loquitur — "Ahem! Fellow-countrymen I" ("Hear, 
hear," judicially, from Brown.) " We see before 
us three churches — " ("No, no," protestingly, 
from Robinson.) "Well, three towers, then. I 
think S. Lawrence's is the most elegant of the 
three." (Robinson, sarcastically, "That's only 
your own opinion.") Jones continues : *' The 
Abbey of Evesham was founded in the year 
709 — " ("B.C. V 1 enquires the ignorant Brown.) 

Here Jones's ideas became slightly confused 
and he loftily declined to proceed, so Robinson 
took up the discourse, as follows : — " The only 
part of the Abbey remaining is that tower, which 
is no feet high, I believe." ("You believe? sneer- 
ingly, from Jones, taking his revenge.) "The 
tower is a very good specimen of the work of the 
time of Henry VIII. It will be remembered that 
it was in the neighbourhood of Evesham that the 
decisive battle was fought—" 

"Oh, come now, Robinson," cried Brown and 
Jones in a breath, "we don't want any long- 
winded historical disquisitions. We know all 
that" 
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Robinson in his turn shuts up, muttering lines 
from his great poem (unpublished). 

They left Evesham at about eleven o'clock, amid 
the cheers of about a hundred and fifty little boys 
and girls ; and, their hearts swelling with the 
proud consciousness of public approval, they 
pulled up to Harvington, a village five miles above 
Evesham. As they approached the Harvington 
lock, Brown, in the " Kate," was observed to keep 
very close to Jones and Robinson in the " Fury ;" 
and when asked why he did so, replied that on 
this spot, the year before, he and " Kate " herself 
had suffered perilous shipwreck, and that he had 
narrowly escaped with his life ; having, moreover, 
lost his spectacles ! On arriving at the lock, they 
set to work at once to haul out and re-launch. 
This accomplished, and a quarter of a mile of 
very troublesome shallows having been passed, 
they arrived at the "Fish and Anchor" (where- 
upon Robinson anxiously enquired what was the 
connection between the fish and the anchor), the 
hostelry where Brown had dried his clothes after 
his ducking. Brown's meeting with the old land- 
lady, who had lent him her husband's clothes 
while his own were being dried, and her recog- 
nition of him, were quite pathetic. Jones and 
Robinson declare that she kissed him, so delighted 
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was she to see him again ; but Brown indignantly 
denies the accusation. 

A very little way further, and Upper Harvington 

lock was reached ; and a precious piece of marine 

engineering it was, certainly. One gate had 

almost dissolved partnership with the wall to 

which it had originally been attached, and the 

other had evidently made up its mind to follow 

its neighbour's example. How a boat could be 

got through the lock under these circumstances 

was a problem which was not satisfactorily solved 

by Brown, Jones, and Robinson, after half an 

hour's careful consideration ; but fortunately it 

was not a very difficult matter to effect a portage, 

and this having been done, they were soon again 

en route, and pulled up a nice, wide pound of 

water to Cleeve Mill, which proved to be the 

easiest portage of the whole voyage. 

The banks looked so very tempting with their 
soft verdure, that when they had rowed about a 
mile above Cleeve, the captain ordered the boats 
to be moored, and they disembarked and threw 
themselves in most comfortable (and doubtless 
picturesque) attitudes upon the grass, basking in 
the warm, rays of the sun. It was a splendid 
afternoon, and the dolce far niente was so strong 
upon them that they almost went to sleep. 
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Brown's laziness, at any rate, received its punish- 
ment ; for while he was lying on the grass he lost 
a gold scarf-pin, which Jones suggested would 
probably be found by some enthusiastic local anti- 
quary, and triumphantly consigned to the shelves 
of his museum, as conclusively proving the truth 
of his pet theory of Roman toothpicks. 

A little further, and they reach the (from the 
river) pleasant-looking little town of Bidford, 
famous for its excellent bitter beer, of which 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson are fully competent 
to give an opinion, having been seen standing in 
a row, draining the pewters which were brought 
out to them from the " White Lion." 

Of Bidford more anon : they could not stay 
there now, as they were anxious to get to Stratford 
that night, if possible ; so they bent to it, and 
pulled off again sturdily, regardless of blistered 
hands and aching arms. Away they sped, over 
the still, calm water, just startling the sharp-nosed 
pike, as he lay under the bank waiting for his 
evening meal, and scattering on all sides the timid 
waterfowl ; now amid smiling pastures, with their 
fresh green hedge-rows ; now under the thick 
shade of arching elm, beech, and alder, whose 
branches interwove above their heads ; and then 
again, threading their way through huge beds of 
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reeds, which stood so high on either side as to 
shut out from view everything but the sky. 

Past the great, deserted paper-mill at Grange, 
and its lock and consequent portage; past the lock 
without a name, but with a villainous and wicked 
look about it ; and so to Hillborough, the scene 
of a little adventure. It was necessary to pull the 
boats over a dry " fletcher," covered with slippery 
moss, and every now and then sinking into a dark, 
treacherous-looking hole. Half an hour's weary 
dragging and sliding about on this insecure foot- 
hold was at last rewarded by a successful launch ; 
but as Robinson essayed, with his usual airy 
lightness, to step into the " Kate," she swerved a 
little from her parallel with the bank, and instead 
of stepping into her, he walked into about twelve 
feet of water ! A lktle splashing and scrambling* 
and he was safely out again, looking rather crest- 
fallen, and this time being chaffe* instead of 
chaffer. 

Binton and Welford, the two next portages, pre- 
sented but few difficulties ; but Brown warned his 
friends that the lock at Ludington, which came 
next to Welford, was likely to be a " bullfinch. " 
When they reached this place of dark augury, after 
a sharp tussle with a heavy stream, they found the 
captain's prediction fully verified. A steep bank, 
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some twelve feet high, a very swift stream, and a 
rapidly darkening sky, were gloomily surveyed by 
the trio ; even the stout-hearted and persevering 
Jones sat for a minute or two in mute despair. It 
was rather tough work for three fellows to lift two 
boats, weighing, of course, something considerable, 
up an almost perpendicular bank, with little or no 
foothold, from a very rapid stream. How it was 
done at last, they hardly knew ; but it was done, 
Brown crawling to the water's edge, and cutting a 
hole to stand in, Jones doing the same half way 
down the bank, and Robinson toiling away at the 
top; as usual, chaffing lustily. The Three bear 
about with them unto this day marks of fat portage 
at Ludington, in the shape of sundry wounds and 
bruises, then and there inflicted. 

The "Fury" and. the "Kate" were easily re- 
launched above the lock; and while they were 
standing to take breath after their exertions, 
Robinson suggested that for the "d" in the name 
of the place two "gV* should be substituted, so 
that it should be known as Luggington. Carried, 
turn. con. 

And Brown lifted up his voice, and cried, 
"Another hour's pull, and we are at Stratford!" 
Glum and determined was the manly visage of 
the valiant Jones, as he once more bent to his 
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work ; ' fierce and fast were set the teeth of the 
sturdy Robinson, as he drew up his stretcher, and 
gripped his oar yet more firmly ; quick and strong 
were the strokes pulled by the resolute Brown, as 
he urged his companions to still greater exertions. 
But they were obliged to pull cautiously withal, 
for now the sun had quite gone down, and the 
moon was only just rising. They rowed steadily 
on, beneath the railway bridge, and under the 
deep shade of a thick wood, until a cheer frpm 
Brown, echoed by Jones and Robinson, announced 
their arrival within sight of the spire of Stratford 
Church. In the excitement consequent on their 
approach to the end of their day's journey, instead 
of keeping to the main stream, they turned up 
some deceptive off-shoot of the river, which, on 
investigation, proved to be nearly akin to the 
Cloaca Maxima of Stratford. . At last, however, 
they found their way under the venerable wooden 
bridge, and moored their boats by the mill. Three 
hearty cheers they gave as they landed, and then 
marched off, with oars and baggage, to the 
" Falcon," a hostelry well remembered by Brown. 
A supper of no ordinary dimensions was followed 
by a stroll in the bright moonlight through the 
streets of the neat little town, well known by all 
Three ; and a little chaff ensued between Robin- 
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son and a few inebriated Stratfordians, who were 
trying, in a painfully indistinct way, to return 
home. 

And then they went to bed, to dream that 
Shakspeare, in the "Kate," had run down Sir 
Thomas Lucy in the "Fury," and that Anne 
Hathaway was screaming on the bank. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE THIRD DAY. 



"DROWN declares that Jones and Robinson 
bribed the chambermaid not to call them till 
eight o'clock the next morning ; but as Jones and 
Robinson repel the accusation, and indeed throw 
it back on Brown, it may be advisable not to enter 
into particulars. It is enough to say that the 
Three did not meet at breakfast until nearly nine 
o'clock. After breakfast Jones, who had not then 
(as now) emancipated himself from the conven- 
tionalism of razordom (which Robinson calls 
" barb*r-ity "), sallied forth to be shaved, while 
Brown and Robinson went to look at the lions. 
The Church, Anne Hathawa/s house, the bridge, 
Shakspeare's house, and all the sights that were to 
be seen, they saw, for the nth time ; and for these 
marvels, are they not written in the book which is 
called the Guide to Stratford ? But as time passed 
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away, and yet no Jones turned up, his friends 
became rather anxious, lest, like Sam Weller's old 
gentleman, he should have been kidnapped and 
made into sausages. At last he re-appeared, and 
was warmly greeted by Brown and Robinson. 

A few questions thrown broadcast among the 
old boatmen and fishermen at the river-side did 
not tend to inspire the Three with any very san- 
guine anticipations as to their future progress. 
" Lor* bless you, no, zur, you can't get no furder 
nor this wi' your boats," was the dogmatic remark 
of one old buffer. " Thank you for your advice, 
governor," replied Brown ; " but we are going up 
to Warwick, and higher too." 

" You'll all be drownded long afore you be at 
Warwick, gents, I knows," said the old boy, with a 
misanthropic chuckle. 

After a troublesome portage at Stratford Mill, 
they launched the boats again, and pulled away 
up the river. For the first half mile, under the 
walls of the Church, past Avon Bank, beneath the 
hideous tramroad bridge, and Sir Hugh Clopton's 
much prettier structure, all was clear, and smooth, 
and pleasant; but beyond the last-mentioned 
bridge the stream began to get narrow and the 
current strong, and the Three, even at this early 
stage, bethought themselves of the advice of the 
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old boatman. Of course, retreat could not be for 
a moment thought of : Brown, Jones and Robinson 
never retreat in the face of danger and difficulty. 
The difficulties were surmounted, and a pull of 
two or three miles brought them to the Alveston 
" scours," a place long to be remembered. Jones 
and Robinson in the "Fury," and Brown in the 
" Kate," were all pulling their hardest, and a hard 
pull it was ; however, they managed to reach the 
middle of the " scour." The stream here ran in 
the shape of the letter " S " over shallows and 
rocks, and at the rate of four or five miles an 
hour; in the middle of this double curve they 
came to a dead stop ; neither Brown, nor Jones, 
nor Robinson could move either "Kate" or 
"Fury" one inch forward. And then Jones, 
without a word of preface, doffed his flannels, 
pluckily stepped into the water, and, at the risk of 
being carried away by the stream, made his way 
to the bows of the boats, now fast jammed. on a 
shoal; and with that steady perseverance which 
characterises him, taking them one after the other, 
he drew them both clear of the shoals, and set 
them afloat again above the "scour." Unfortu- 
nately, while towing them along, he set his foot on 
a sharp stone, and cut it so badly as to cause him 
to walk lame for some weeks after. 
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They did not, however, get clear of the " scour" 
until they .came to the next portage at Alveston, 
where they had not much difficulty to contend 
with. Alveston seemed to be a very pretty, rural- 
looking village, and the banks of the river here 
were rather picturesque. About a mile and a 
half above Alveston they passed several parties of 
fishermen ; Robinson skilfully managed to get his 
oar irremediably entangled in one of their lines, 
and the owner thereof indulged in a few curse-ory 
remarks, appropriately responded to (though in a 
different key) by the Chaffer-General. A few 
yards farther on there were more fishermen; 
Robinson, who of course pulled with his back to 
them, did not see them ; and just as he was passing 
them, he began telling Brown (who was a little 
way astern in the " Kate") in a Stentorian and 
jubilant voice of his exploit in breaking the line 
of " That old fellow with the nose, throwing his 
beastly tackle across the river, just in our way."' 
If family likenesses are not a fiction, a delusion, 
and a snare, "that old fellow with the nose" was 
the parent of a young fellow with a nose, whom 
they were then passing, and who, as in filial duty 
bound, looked daggers at the rash Robinson. 
Robinson himself was rather taken aback for the 
moment, but after whistling a bar and a half of 
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his favourite melody, he recovered, and sang out 
"Good morning !" in a benevolent tone, to the 
young fellow with the nose, who, I regret to say, 
was not of an amicable and forgiving disposition, 
for he made no reply. 

A long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull toge- 
ther, and they reached Charlcote. Here they 
found a bar placed across the river where it leaves 
the park, to prevent, as they supposed, the deer 
being carried away down the stream; but this 
they pulled over easily. 

This was one of the loveliest bits of woodland 
scenery they had yet passed through, and they 
rested on their oars so as thoroughly to enjoy it 
Then they pulled round a sharp corner and floated 
in front of the old hall, or manor-house, with its 
long, low, straggling fagade, a jumble of the Tudor 
and Stuart periods, and yet with a venerable and 
noble appearance. 

Another quarter of a mile, and they stopped 
gazing ait the beautiful new chancel of the church 
of Hampton Lucy. Jones and Robinson abso- 
lutely mutinied, and refused to pull another stroke 
until they had looked at it more closely ; so Brown 
with some reluctance (for the sun was beginning 
to descend, and they had yet a long pull before 
them), consented to their having "just one look" 
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at it After which he, inexorable, hurried them 
down once more to the boats, and they pulled 
away again, over the shallows and under a pretty 
iron bridge, to Charlcote Mill. 

Above the mill (at which the portage was soon 
made) there was for three or four miles a beautiful 
broad, clear pound, and here they made consider- 
able way; but trouble was in store for them. 
They had a lively and by no means pleasing re- 
membrance of the Alveston "scours," to which 
pathetic reference has already been made. Now 
they entered "scours" of the same character, but 
extending over a much longer distance. On either 
side the Three saw a lofty precipitous bank, and 
ahead a strong heavy stream; before them was 
Warwick and success : behind, Stratford and dis- 
grace. After three hours' thoroughly hard pulling, 
they were only, as nearly as they could judge, 
half-way through the "scour"; and, though they 
were not likely to knock under at any slight oppo- 
sition, they almost despaired ; in fact, at one point 
Jones, who for a change was sculling in the 
" Kate," lost all control over the boat, was carried 
away by the stream, and got wedged so tightly into 
the bank that he could not extricate himself. 
Then, for the only time in his history, before or 
since, he lost all patience, and threw down his 
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sculls in hopeless misery. A little of Brown's 
bullying and Robinson's chaffing, however, induced 
him to make one .more effort, and at last he was 
again afloat. 

At the next shoal Robinson took the " Kate," 
and away they went again. Their adventures in 
these " scours" would fill a volume of moderate 
size; but as this Chronicle is only to fill a pamphlet, 
the reader must expand for himself what has been 
already said. One thing must not be omitted : 
just as they were hoping and expecting to get out 
of the rapids, they saw ahead a huge log lying 
almost across the river ; Brown and Jones, in the 
" Fury," managed to tow her up by the bank, but 
Robinson found the "Kate" much more difficult 
to manage. He cleverly contrived to get her half 
way past the log, but then a branch caught his 
rowlock, and he lay helpless and in imminent 
peril of an upset. At last Brown and Jones came 
to his assistance, and released him from his un- 
pleasant bondage. 

By dint of the most persevering efforts, they 
were by six o'clock in sight of Barford-bridge ; 
the "scours" were passed, and the spirits of the 
Three rose accordingly; but they found it im- 
practicable even to get through the bridge. The 
arches were too narrow to allow the boats to pass 
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through them with the oars in the rowlocks, and 
the stream was so strong as to prevent them from 
shooting through. In the attempt to do this last 
Robinson broke one of his rowlocks, and Brown 
and Jones were obliged to leave him in charge of 
the boats, while they landed and went up the 
village in search of help. Robinson complained 
afterwards that they took this opportunity of ob- 
taining " Bass-relief," while he was left thirsty and 
beerless. 

After a few enquiries they heard of a famous 
water-bird named Willis, who, they were credibly 
informed, knew every inch of the river in these 
parts. Accordingly they proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Willis, who seemed quite delighted 
at the prospect of getting a ducking. He willingly 
undertook to tow the boats through the few 
remaining yards of the "scour," and under the 
bridge, and to help the Three to effect the portage 
over the " flatcher," as he called it, just above. A 
little something to keep out the cold primed him 
effectually, and then he walked down to the river 
side, marched with great coolness into the water, 
without doffing any part of his dress, and, like 
another Gulliver, set off towing the boats, by 
channels known only to himself, towards the 
" flatcher," or weir. 

D 
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His progress was eagerly watched by the Three, 
who were rather crestfallen at seeing themselves 
outdone by a rustic (he had a club-foot); and 
when at last he reached the weir, it was with a 
sigh, half of relief, half of envy, that they hastened 
up to assist in the portage. They soon hauled the 
boats over the weir, which was fortunately dry, and 
after a liberal tip to the heroic Willis, they pulled 
off. He called out, as they shot away, 

" If you'll gi' us a call, sir, as you goes down, 
I'll take the boats down the flatcher again, and 
welcome. — Wish you good day, gents all, and 
thankee, and a pleasant trip to ye." 

"Good bye, Willis; you're a trump," sang out 
Brown. 

" You're a good chap, Willis, and no mistake," 
cried Jones. 

u Willis, you're a regular brick," emphatically 
exclaimed Robinson. 

[The Chronicler regrets to be compelled to 
report such language from the lips of the three 
heroes; but he recommends that all who object 
to slang should omit this page.] 

Thus they left Barford, amid the cheers of the 
villagers, the devoted Willis acting as fugleman. 

They were now within four miles of their 
destination. The sun was fast going down, but 
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there was enough light left for them to see how 
beautiful and thoroughly English was the scenery 
through which they were passing. The river was 
here about a couple of hundred feet wide ; on one 
side of it was a steep cliff of considerable height, 
the surface of which was completely hidden, from 
head to foot, by thick foliage, the branches of the 
trees on either bank spreading out over the water 
far above their heads ; on the other side the rich 
country stretched away for miles, and in the middle 
distance stood the High Church of Warwick 
tower and pinnacle all ablaze with the crimson rays 
of the setting sun. 

Now they entered Warwick Park. The Chronicler 
confesses his inability to describe fittingly the 
beauty of the picture which spread itself out before 
them. They left off talking, and did nothing but 
look -and look, and drink it in. The water was 
smooth as glass; and as they passed along, the 
knotted and gnarled trunks of the trees on the 
banks, and their rich masses of foliage, cast fan- 
tastic and grotesque shadows on the stream. They 
passed under a lofty bridge ; and as they looked 
upon the quiet water-mirror beneath it, the reflec- 
tion was so perfect that they seemed to be sus- 
pended in the centre of a huge band of masonry. 
There was no sound but the gentle dip of the oars 
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and the plash and whirr of the wings of the water- 
fowl, as they rose from their hiding places in the 
rushes, and flew away frightened into the recesses 
of the woods. 

At last they came in sight of Warwick Castle 
(immortalised by a hundred chivalrous stories, and 
last, though not least, by Mr. Brett's picture), 
frowning on the darkened waters, and itself frowned 
upon by the heavy foliage of the great old trees 
which surround it. They imagined themselves 
the heroes of some wonderful fairy tale, and fancied 
that after passing through the enchanted regions, 
they had at last arrived at the giant's stronghold. 
But all these romantic ideas were suddenly dispelled 
by the sound of a harsh voice from among the 
trees, which cried out, " You are trespassing there, 
gentlemen!" 

The effect was electrical. Jones's hat, which 
had been reposing in an elegant neglige on the 
back of his head, was pushed at once into its 
proper place, and his face, losing its dreamy medi- 
tativeness, resumed its usual composed aspect; 
Robinson, who had disappeared in the bottom of 
the boat, sprang up prepared for action, offensive 
or defensive, as the exigencies of the case might 
require ; while Brown, standing up in the " Kate," 
delivered an harangue of some length and of a 
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pacificatory tendency, the result being a reference 
to a Mr. Somebody on the other side of the river. 
So they pulled across, and Brown, as the repre- 
sentative man of the party, plunged into the woods 
in search of the somebody. 

Jones and Robinson sat impatiently in the boa 
for some time ; it was getting dusk, and they were 
tired and hungry. At last Brown re-appeared ; 
but, mirabile dictu, not alone ! They could scarcely 
believe their eyes when they saw him return gal- 
lantly escorting two Women in White ! ! He 
came down to the boats in amicable converse with 
the two ladies, who, on closer inspection proved to 
be a very gracious and dignified dame and a very 
pretty girl. 

" Just like Brown," muttered the envious Jones ; 
" he always monopolises the women." 

On reaching the boats, the captain mildly re- 
quested his friends to cast off the " Fury." 

"O yes," growled Robinson; "very fine to 
order us about, while you have all the fun." 

In fact, Brown was going to take the two ladies 
for a short cruise. The old lady trotted down 
first, but unfortunately, in stepping into the boat 
she nearly, though unconsciously, followed the 
example of Robinson at Hillborough, by stepping 
into the water, being barely saved by a timely 
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push (succeeded by an apology) from Brown, 
which stowed her comfortably in the bottom of 
the boat. He then assisted the young lady to 
take her seat, with what appeared to his two 
friends to be a great deal of unnecessary care, 
and amid renewed growlings from Jones and 
Robinson, shoved off into the stream. 

The old lady was very nervous, and her fears 
were not assuaged by the boat running aground, 
for Brown to gather some water-lilies for the 
daughter or niece. She screamed lustily, and 
made frantic and convulsive clutches at the toes 
of Brown, which were extended gracefully in front 
of him; while the young lady, who sat in the 
bows, after a series of violent sorties, succeeded 
in getting hold of his pea-jacket, to which she 
clung with great tenacity. Brown has since been 
heard to remark that his position was embarrassing, 
but not altogether unpleasant. After a time they 
became calmer, and Brown, supported by the 
younger lady, proposed going further down the 
stream, but the " old party" (Brown, sic) would not 
hear of it ; she was in a " blue funk " (Brown, sic), 
and held on tightly to the gunwale of the boat 
until they were safely under cover of the bank 
again. 

Brown very coolly left his comrades to attend 
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to the old lady, while he himself took charge of 
the younger one, and then the Three escorted 
them home. A profusion of thanks, and so on, 
reconciled even Jones and Robinson to having 
been left behind; and having moored the boats 
safely, they went in search of the hotel. 

A warm bath, a hearty dinner-tea- supper, and 
half-an-hour's lounge, recruited their exhausted 
energies ; and after a pipe or two they separated 
for the night, Jones and Robinson betaking them- 
selves to Leamington, to stay with a friend, and 
Brown remaining in solitary dignity at the 
" Warwick Arms." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE FIFTH DAY. 



'TpHE Three were not exactly up with the lark, 
that being a mere figure of speech, but they 
were up bright and early; and after a hearty 
breakfast, and one more quiet little stroll, they 
went down to the river to make preparations for 
their departure. It had been decided that the 
quickest plan would be to send the " Kate " back 
to Tewkesbury by rail, to avoid the portages, of 
which there were about five and twenty ; and they 
found that this proceeding considerably lightened 
their labour. So they had her put ashore, and 
made arrangements for her safe transmission to 
Tewkesbury. Then they wished their friends a 
merry good-bye, and pulled away, having two days 
left for the seventy miles ; of course this would 
have been easy enough, but for those confounded 
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portages, averaging about one for every three miles 
of clear river. 

They could only catch a glimpse, as they shot 
past, of the beautifully-wooded banks, for it was 
" Hard all " to-day, and they had very little time 
for resting on their oars to admire anything. 

On arriving at Barford, they found their friend 
Willis anxiously expecting them, and he received 
them, figuratively speaking, with open arms. 

" Well, Sir, I be glad to see you again," he ex- 
claimed as they came in, touching his hat, in 
pleased anticipation of another wetting. Without 
more ado he set to work as before, and when they 
had helped him to carry the "Fury" down the 
"flatcher," he walked into the water, hat and 
boots and all, and the boat was very soon floating 
safely below the bridge. 

Whereupon it was formally proposed by Captain 
Brown, seconded by Lieutenant Robinson, and 
carried (out) by Lieutenant Jones, as treasurer, 
that a vote of thanks and a testimonial should 
be presented to the indefatigable Willis. They 
promised him also that when they published an 
account of their expedition, he should certainly be 
one of the most prominent personages therein 
mentioned. At this he was highly gratified ; and 
after wishing them good-bye, he called after them 
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as they pulled away, " You won't forget to put me 
in the book, gents, please !" 

Away they shot from Barford down the once 
terrible scours, the descent being as easy as the 
ascent was difficult, Brown running alongside, to 
lighten the boat over the shallows ; and they 
soon reached Charlcote Mill. The portage was 
quickly managed, and in a few minutes they were 
standing under the chancel of Hampton Lucy 
Church. 

They had ascertained that the chancel which 
they had so much admired was by Mr. G. G. 
Scott, as also a doorway in the west wall of the 
nave. The nave and tower are extremely poor 
imitations of the Pointed style of the fourteenth 
century, from the designs of a person known in 
his profession as " Old Tommy Rickman." The 
chancel is in the form of an apse, and the groining 
is very fine. An arcade runs round the walls, the 
sedilia being placed in three of the arches. The 
reredos is beautifully carved in alabaster, and 
represents the Last Supper. The stalls are of 
oak, and are well, but not strikingly, designed and 
executed. 

The re-embarkation was attended with some 
distressing circumstances ; the struggles of Brown, 
the heaves of Jones, and the agonies of Robinson 
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were all of no avail, the "Fury" being fast 
aground. At length Robinson, following the ex- 
ample of Jones at Wasperton, and mindful also 
of Jones's accident, disencumbered himself of his 
nether integuments, and with a pair of carpet 
slippers on his feet (valiant, yet sagacious Robin- 
son !) proceeded to tow the " Fury " into deep 
water. This was soon accomplished, and, going 
ashore again and revesting himself, he got aboard 
a little farther down. 

The bars at the entrance to Charlcote Park 
were found troublesome hindrances, as the water 
was lower than on Wednesday ; but with a little 
perseverance the boat was heaved over, and on 
they went. 

And now began a long, hard pull. They wished 
to reach Bidford that night (thirty-two miles from 
Warwick), leaving the remaining distance for 
Saturday ; and to effect this it was necessary that 
no time should be lost. It is about eight miles by 
river from Charlcote to Stratford, and thirteen from 
Stratford to Bidford, and it was already past noon ; 
so that they had to pull over twenty miles, and 
make seven more portages, before they slept that 
night. Although no faineants, they did not much 
relish the idea of bivouacking in the open air, 
blanketless and supperless; so at the captain's 
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recommendation, they put forth a little more 
exertion than usual. 

At Alveston they met with an intelligent miller^ 
who, having but vague notions of the volunteer 
service, insisted on believing that flannels and 
pea-jackets were part of the uniform of the British 
rifleman. When the Three found that he was 
really bent upon this notion, they thought it a pity 
to undeceive him, and indeed did their best to 
encourage and support his belief by the sharp 
tone of command which Brown, for this special 
occasion, assumed ; by the fierce and truculent 
aspect of the martial Jones; and by the por- 
tentous solemnity on the face of the sturdy 
Robinson. Possibly that night the sagacious 
miller took down his rusty old blunderbuss to 
clean and reload it, and ruminated on the horrors 
of war. 

The Alveston scours were shot over as easily as 
those of Barford and Wasperton ; and by half-past 
three Brown, Jones, and Robinson stood again on 
the classic ground of Stratford. But there was no 
time for philosophising ; surely the decorous and 
well-behaved little town was never visited and 
deserted again in so unceremonious a manner. 
In less than five minutes from the time of their 
getting out of the "Fury" above the lock,* they 
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had taken her out of the water, carried her a 
hundred and fifty yards along the bank, re- 
launched her, and were again afloat and pulling 
down under the old wooden bridge. 

One regretful farewell glimpse of the graceful 
spire, and then Stratford passed from the mournful 
gaze of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. Again they 
bent to their oars, taking it in turns to steer, and 
the little boat seemed to lift herself out of the 
water, as if in answer to their endeavours. 

Ludington was reached, and Robinson's pun 
came over their minds with considerable force, as 
with difficulty (though much more easily than in 
going up) they effected the pottage. 

But they had yet some miles to pull ere they 
reached Bidford ; and the sun was now showing 
symptoms of an inclination to go home after his 
day's toil to his West-end mansion. Welford and 
Hillborough were quickly passed ; the Unknown 
Lock (as to which the inventive Robinson conjured 
up a tale of a ghostly lock-keeper, and phantom 
barges) was left behind ; and once more they sped 
away. 

The next portage was at the Grange Mill, where 
a crowd of little children came running out to 
meet the boat, looking quite fairy-like in the dim 
evening light. They were doing their work without 
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much talking now, but if you had been standing 
on the bank (although of course you can't be 
supposed to know much about it) you might have 
seen that they were " laying it on." 

Again the boat was launched, and they pulled 
down the last pound above Bidford. An awkward 
shoal, not observed in the twilight, brought them 
up with a jerk; but they got off it at last, and five 
minutes later the "Fury" shot under the ugly 
old bridge of Bidford, and finished her day's 
journey; 

But the wary captain insisted that before they 
left the boat she should be carried over the lock, 
and launched ready for the morning. This done, 
the Three toiled wearily up to the inn. 

They have laughed so much since about Bid- 
ford that they feel constrained to describe the 
stupid little town. Bidford is much the sort of 
place in which animation may almost at any 
moment be suspended, without producing any very 
marked alteration in its principal features. True, 
there were, say, half-a-dozen shops ; but for all the 
business that was going on in them, they might 
just as well have been grave-yards. There was a 
knot of men at the corner of the street, certainly* 
who might have talked or moved in some remote 
geological period ; but now they looked as if they 
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were carved in stone. There was a town-pump, 
but it was dry and rusty. Even the small boys 
were silent and stationary, with hands in pockets, 
flattening their noses against the dirty little panes 
of glass in the shop windows, through which they 
dimly saw mouldy cakes, and fly-blown sweetmeats, 
of a highly fossil character. Such old, wizened 
little boys they were, with their solemn, stolid 
faces. The Three almost expected all at once to 
see, as in the Arabian Night's tale, the men begin 
to talk and laugh, and play rough boorish pranks, 
as their manner is ; and to hear the solemn little 
boys break out into one of those shrill "Hoorays" 
in which they so hugely delight, and see them take 
to "overing all the posts," after the approved 
manner of the modern gamin. 

But they did no such thing. On Jones's asking 
one of them, in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, " How his poor feet were?" he turned a lack- 
lustre eye upon the querist, and then, without any 
reply, the lump of nose was again applied to the 
dirty window. The facetious enquiries of Robinson, 
as to when the gas would be lighted, and so forth, 
addressed to a lanky man in rusty black, behind 
the counter in one of the shops, elicited no 
response but an automatic shake of the head. 

The place was too dreary for any fun whatever 

£ 
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to be extracted from it, even by Robinson ; and 
the Three soon adjourned to the " White Lion" 
which turned out to be a very good inn, in spite 
of the wretched appearance of the town. After 
no end of a supper, they disposed themselves on 
the various couches and easy chairs in the room 
for a chat and a smoke ; but Brown, happening to 
spy some books and papers in a corner, pounced 
upon them, and discovered an odd volume of the 
" Newgate Calendar," three very stale numbers of 
that instructive and entertaining periodical, " Cas- 
selPs Family Paper," two ditto of "Reynolds's 
Miscellany," and one dilapidated tract ! 

However, the bitter beer was glorious, and they 
were resigned. They went to bed early, being 
thoroughly tired. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE SIXTH DAY. 



A T half-past five o'clock the next morning, the 
giant landlord thundered at the respective 
doors of Brown, Jones, and Robinson ; and at six 
precisely, they were on board the " Fury," and had 
started for. Tewkesbury. They had a pull of more 
than forty miles before them, with twelve portages. 
At the suggestion of Jones, they determined to 
breakfast at Evesham, which was ten miles on their 
way. In clear water this distance might of course 
have been accomplished with ease in less than two 
hours j but the portages, with their concomitant 
delays, took so long that it was half-past nine 
before the " Fury" was launched below the lock at 
Evesham. Leaving # Jones and Robinson to moor 
her, Brown went forward to order breakfast ; and 
at ten o'clock you might have seen them vigor- 
ously attacking and completely putting to rout 
the piles of provisions that were set before them. 
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A little rest surely they might have, after break- 
fast ; but Brown gave them no peace. 

" Thirty miles more ; we must look alive." 

" You're always in such an awful hurry, Brown. 
I don't see the use of doing things in such a 
bustle," said Jones. 

" Brown comes out in a new line, despising the 
flesh. — Good," said Robinson. 

But they obeyed the summons, notwithstanding 
their grumbling ; and Jones, with his hands full of 
biscuits, Brown, with the "Leather Bottel," and 
Robinson, with mouth full and cheeks distended, 
hurried together down to the river. 

As they dropped down the stream, a lively con- 
versation was carried on with the keeper of one of 
those ingenious but slightly obstructive ferries 
which are worked by means of a rope stretched 
across from bank to bank. Robinson's hat was 
caught by said rope in passing under it, and met 
with a watery grave ; Jones and Brown of course 
rested on their oars to give their friend an oppor- 
tunity of retaliation on the ferryman, whose 
vocabulary was exhausted long before that of his 
expert opponent ; the poor man stood on the bank 
wrathfully scratching his head and literally dumb- 
foundered. Next they passed Chadbury Lock, 
and pulled down the " Horse shoe." 
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Nothing of any note occurred between Fludbury 
and Pershore. After leaving Cropthorne, the 
scenery becomes stale, flat, and (to people aesthe- 
tically inclined) unprofitable. The pull was pretty 
continuous until they reached Pershore, beginning 
to feel rather stiff and tired. It was now three 
o'clock, and they deemed it advisable to adjourn 
at once to the hotel for refreshment A substantial 
meal was soon before them, and very quickly 
vanished What famous appetites they had all 
through this eventful week ! 

After their bait, they set out to have a look at the 
Church. Brown has written down all he could re- 
member of the eloquent dissertations of Jones and 
Robinson on the subject ; they used a good many 
hard words which he didn't know the meaning of, 
. ^-fiut so far as he could understand the general purport 
of their conversation, it was that the church was of 
the Norman period, that it was originally cruciform in 
plan, but that the north transept had been removed 
and destroyed. (Here the excitement of Jones 
and Robinson became intense, and their gesticu- 
lations correspondingly vehement Brown, who 
had wandered off to read some epitaphs, came 
running up just in time to hear the end of a 
denunciation of certain barbarous churchwardens, 
who had caused to be erected a miserable apology 
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Then did Robinson forthwith lift up his melo- 
dious voice in song, and this did incite and cause 
Brown to do likewise ; and this stirred up also the 
heart of Jones. And so they made a great row, 
with their vociferous renderings of songs of all 
kinds— comic, sentimental, and melodramatic. 

While thus filling the air with melody, they had 
passed the pretty village of Bredon, with its 
slender-spired church and heavily-foliaged trees ; 
the Fleet of Twyning, the scene of many a truant 
expedition in schoolboy days, was vanishing, and 
the grim old tower of the Abbey Church at 
Tewkesbury rose faintly against the darkening sky. 
For one moment the sun, before finally dropping 
below the purple hills, brightened up the whole 
western horizon, and then sank to rest Then did 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson burst forth into the 
triumphant and joyous chorus of " Rule Britannia," 
rousing all the echoes far and near ; and so they 
entered the confines of the " ancient borough," 
safe and sound as when they started, and with 
stronger arms and lighter hearts than ever. They 
were received by their friends with great jubilation 
and curiosity, and bore within themselves the con- 
sciousness of having done a good thing, and done 
it well. 
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EPILOGUE. 

In conclusion, Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
have written this sketch in the hope that other 
fellows will go and do as they did ; and in the full 
conviction that others will get at least as much 
real fun, and wholesome, honest, and manly 
enjoyment out of it, as did Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. 



THE END. 
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